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NOT  an  eye  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth 
shoot  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  all 
the  hundreds  in  Ford’s  Theater 
that  fateful  Good  Friday  night 
of  April  14,  1865,  not  one  saw 

the  deed  done. 

Mr.  Harry  Hawk,  the  only  actor  on  the  stage 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination,  had  noticed 
Booth  near  the  President’s  box  a moment  be- 
fore, but  testified  that  though  he  was  looking 
directly  at  the  President  almost  at  the  instant 
the  shot  was  fired,  he  only  heard  it  — did  not 
see  it  fired  nor  realize,  until  Booth  jumped, 
who  must  have  fired  it. 

Captain  Theodore  McGowan,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  dress  circle*  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
President’s  box,  saw  Booth  go  in,  heard  the 
shot,  and  saw  the  assassin  leap  from  the  box 
and  cross  the  stage.  But  he  could  only  infer 
what  had  happened  in  the  intervening  seconds. 

James  P.  Ferguson  occupied  a seat  in  the 
dress  circle  directly  opposite  the  President’s 
box ; he  had  bought  his  seat  after  hearing  that 
General  Grant  was  to  be  there,  and  Harry  Ford 
had  helped  him  to  select  one  that  would  com- 
mand a good  view  of  the  box.  General  Grant 
not  having  entered  with  the  presidential  party, 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  still  watching  the  entrance  to 
the  box  hoping  to  see  him  appear,  when  he  ob- 
served Booth,  whom  he  knew  well,  enter  the 
passage-way  leading  to  the  box.  He  saw  the 
flash  of  the  pistol,  and  saw  Booth  jump,  but 
did  not  realize  what  had  happened  until  he 
saw  the  President’s  head  fall  forward,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Lincoln  clutch  his  arm;  “and,”  testified 
Mr.  Ferguson  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
“I  was  satisfied  then  that  he  was  hurt.” 

Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  the  President’s 
guest,  heard  the  discharge  of  a pistol  close  be- 
hind him  “and,  looking  round,  saw,  through 
the  smoke,  a man  between  the  door  and  the 
President.”  He  sprang  toward  the  man, 
grappled  with  him,  and  was  severely  slashed  by 
the  assassin’s  knife.  Unable  to  detain  him, 


Major  Rathbone  cried  out,  “Stop  that  man!” 
Then  he  turned  to  the  President,  and  con- 
cluded from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  attitude  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Neither  Mrs.  Lincoln  nor  Miss  Clara  Harris, 
the  other  occupants  of  the  box,  saw  more  of  the 
tragedy.  Like  the  rest  of  those  in  the  theater, 
they  heard  the  shot,  saw  the  leap,  and  after  one 
look  at  the  stricken  President,  deduced  the 
murder. 

William  Withers,  Jr.,  director  of  the  orches- 
tra, happened  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  time, 
conferring  with  the  stage  manager,  and  he 
heard  the  shot.  He  was,  like  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  theater,  astonished  — knowing, 
as  many  in  the  audience  did  not,  that  there  was 
no  shooting  in  the  play.  A few  seconds  later 
Mr.  Withers  was  knocked  down  by  Booth  in 
the  latter’s  flight  toward  the  stage  door  leading 
to  the  alley.  After  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
fleeing  assassin,  the  orchestra  director  heard 
from  the  excited  people  behind  the  scenes  that 
the  President  had  been  killed,  and,  stepping  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  “saw  him  in  the  box, 
apparently  dead.” 

Joseph  B.  Stewart,  from  a front  seat  in  the 
audience,  heard  the  shot,  saw  the  leap,  guessed 
what  must  have  happened,  and  was  the  only 
man  in  the  house  quick  enough  in  his  jump  at  a 
conclusion  to  leap  in  pursuit  of  Booth.  He 
chased  Booth  across  the  stage  and  into  the 
alley,  and  saw  him  escape. 

Walt  Whitman  was  in  the  audience,  but,  like 
all  the  others,  he  was  made  aware  of  what  had 
happened  only  by  the  hue  and  cry  that  followed. 

Of  all  the  scores  of  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  testify  in  the  trial,  which  began  May  tenth, 
not  one  was  able  to  say  that  he  saw  Wilkes 
Booth  fire  his  revolver  at  the  President.  There 
was  no  need,  of  course,  that  any  should  so  tes- 
tify. Booth  had  declared  his  own  deed  as  he 
cried,  “Sic  semper  tyrannis!”  and,  “The  South 
is  avenged!”  He  confessed  it  many  times  to 
persons  he  met  in  his  flight.  And  long  before 
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the  trial  began,  those  in  authority  had  read  the 
poor,  mad  boy’s  diary,  taken  from  his  pockets 
after  his  death,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
so  piteously  about  his  crime.  But  it  was  curi- 
ous that,  of  the  hundreds  present  in  that  small 
space,  on  an  occasion  when  as  much  attention 
was  focused  on  the  President  in  his  hour  of 
triumph  as  was  directed  toward  the  stage,  no 
one  actually  saw  what  happened. 

No  evidence  was  needed  to  convict  Booth. 
By  the  time  of  the  trial  he  was  already  dead, 
and  lying  beneath  the  stone  floor  of  the  prison 
where  his  fellow-conspirators  were  lodged, 
unconscious  of  his  secret  grave  beneath  their 
feet.  But,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  unearth  the 
roots  of  the  plot  of  which  Booth  was  felt  to  be 
but  a part,  that  every  one  who  could  give  the 
least  evidence  about  those  fateful  moments  in 
Ford’s  Theater,  was  called  to  testify,  and  was 
questioned  and  cross-questioned  minutely  by 
prosecution  and  defence;  for  on  this  evidence, 
proving  or  disproving  complicity,  many  lives 
depended.  On  it,  eventually,  four  persons 
were  hanged  and  four  others  were  sentenced  to 
long  imprisonment. 

In  all  this  gathering  of  testimony,  however, 
two  persons  were  overlooked  — two  persons 
who  saw  and  heard  as  much  as  any  one  in  the 
theater,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Major 
Rathbone,  and  who  witnessed  more  fully  than 
any  others  in  the  theater  the  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  house  of  death  across  the  street.* 
One  of  these  persons  was  Captain  Oliver  C. 
Gatch,  of  Company  G,  89th  Ohio.f  The  other 
was  Dr.  Charles  D.  Gatch,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  for  four  years  an  army  surgeon  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Camp  Dennison. 

These  young  men  rendered  a service  in  a 
time  of  historic  importance,  but  when  they 
were  no  longer  needed  they  melted  quietly 
away  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had 
come,  without  so  much  as  giving  their  names 
to  any  who  had  shared  with  them  the  experi- 
ences of  that  momentous  night. 

Now,  forty-two  years  after  the  tragedy,  Cap- 
tain Oliver  Gatch  breaks  his  long  silence,  and 
gives  the  completest  narrative  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  events  of  that  night. 

Oliver  Gatch  was  twenty-five  years  old  at 

* Of  the  accounts  given  at  the  time,  of  what  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  shooting  of  the  President,  the  most  comprehensive 
in  detail  was  that  of  Major  Rathbone,  who  said  that  after  the  es- 
cape of  Booth  he  “ rushed  to  the  door  of  the  box  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  medical  aid.  On  reaching  the  outer  door  of  the  passage- 
way, I found  it  barred  ...  so  securely  that  it  required  con- 
siderable force  to  move  it.  Persons  on  the  outside  were  beating 
against  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  entering.  I removed  the  bar, 
and  the  door  was  opened.  Several  persons  who  represented  them- 
selves as  surgeons  were  allowed  to  enter.  I saw  there  Colonel 
Crawford  and  requested  him  to  prevent  other  persons  from  enter- 
ing the  box.  I then  returned  to  the  box,  and  found  the  surgeons 
examining  the  President's  person.  They  had  not  yet  discovered 
the  wound.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  it  was  determined  to 
remove  him  from  the  theater.  He  was  carried  out,  and  I then 
proceeded  to  assist  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  intensely  excited.  On 


the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  lived  on 
his  father’s  farm  at  Milford,  Ohio.  In  August, 
’62,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  89th  Ohio, 
as  a private.  His  active  service  ceased  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  his 
company.  At  Chickamauga  he  and  his  entire 
company  were  captured.  This  was  on  Sep- 
tember twentieth,  ’63,  and  Captain  Gatch 
remained  a prisoner  of  war  until  the  first 
of  March,  ’65.  He  was  taken  first  to  Libby 
Prison,  where  he  remained  seven  months  and 
seven  days.  From  there  he  was  transferred 
successively  to  prisons  at  Macon,  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  finally  to  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, whence  he,  with  two  other  captains,  es- 
caped by  bribing  a Confederate  guard.  After 
nearly  three  weeks  of  exhausting  and  dangerous 
travel,  during  which  his  two  companions  were 
retaken,  he  arrived  in  Knoxville  on  March 
twentieth  and  was  received  by  General  Stone- 
man,  who  gave  him  transportation  to  Washing- 
ton, with  instructions  to  report  to  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton.  Before  going  to  Washington, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  family 
in  Ohio,  with  whom  he  had  had  no  com- 
munication for  nearly  seventeen  months.  His 
brother  Charles  was  home  on  a furlough,  and 
when  Captain  Gatch’s  leave  expired,  the  two  set 
out  together  for  the  Capital,  reaching  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  morning,  April  14. 

Great  stir  and  excitement  prevailed  in  Wash- 
ington. On  Tuesday  evening,  the  eleventh,  a 
multitude  had  gathered  before  the  White  House 
and  called  loudly  for  the  President,  who,  in  a 
few  simple,  generous  words,  disclaimed  honor 
for  the  victory  the  people  were  celebrating,  com- 
mended General  Grant  and  “his  skilful  officers 
and  brave  men’’  to  the  nation’s  praise,  and  be- 
sought for  the  conquered  South  a magnanimous 
treatment. 

There  were  a number  of  illuminations 
throughout  the  city  on  Thursday  night,  the 
thirteenth,  but  many  persons  preferred  to  make 
Friday  the  day  of  special  celebration,  it  being 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  firing  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  Although  it  was  Good  Friday,  the 
solemnity  that  ordinarily  attends  that  day  was 
forgotten  in  the  general  rejoicing. 

The  two  young  soldiers  from  Ohio  registered 

reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I requested  Major  Potter  to  aid  me 
in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln  across  the  street  to  the  house  where  the 
President  was  being  conveyed.”  Major  Rathbone’s  wound  from 
Booth's  dagger  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  on  reaching  the  house 
across  the  street  he  fainted,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  removed  to 
his  home.  Miss  Harris  corroborated  his  statement,  with  no  im- 
portant additions. 

William  T.  Kent  testified  that  he  entered  the  box  “about  three 
minutes  after  the  President  was  shot.  There  were  two  other  per- 
sons there,  and  a surgeon,  apparently,  asked  me  for  a knife  to  cut 
open  the  President’s  clothes.  I handed  him  mine,  and  with  it 
he  cut  the  President’s  clothes  open.  I then  went  out  of  the 
theater.” 

+ Captain  Gatch,  who  lives  on  his  fine  farm  near  Aurora,  Indi- 
ana, is  a handsome,  ruddy  old  man  of  seventy,  and  in  his  com- 
munity there  is  not  a man  more  respected  or  beloved. 
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at  the  Pennsylvania  House,  on  F Street,  and 
went  out  to  mingle  with  the  enthusiastic 
throngs  that  filled  the  streets.  About  noon, 
Captain  Catch  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  that  extraordinarily  busy  man,  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  made  his  report.  After  that,  he 
had  but  one  duty  in  Washington,  and  that 
was  to  collect  nearly  two  years’  pay. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
brothers  reached  the  paymaster’s  office,  and, 
as  they  were  going  in,  they  met  that  official 
coming  out.  He  pleaded  an  important  social 
engagement,  and  asked  Captain  Gatch  if  he 
would  not  come  again,  in  the  morning.  To 
this  Captain  Gatch  good-naturedly  assented, 
though  he  had  expected  to  complete  his  busi- 
ness in  the  afternoon  and  leave  Washington 
that  night. 

The  young  men  were  not  unwilling,  however, 
to  stay  a little  longer  in  Washington,  with  its 
many  sights  and  its  intoxicating  air  of  jubila- 
tion, and  seeing  in  an  evening  paper  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  wife  were  to  attend  Ford’s 
Theater  that  night,  they  at  once  decided  to  go 
too.  Both  men  had  a strong  feeling  of  devo- 
tion to  Lincoln,  and  a chance  to  see  him  at 
comparatively  close  range  was  not  to  be 
missed. 

Ford’s  Theater,  on  Tenth  Street,  between  E 
and  F Streets,  was  a new  and  handsome  play- 
house where  the  most  brilliant  audiences  in 
Washington  were  to  be  seen.  The  management 
had  offered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  that  night 
the  use  of  boxes  seven  and  eight,  known  as  the 
President’s  box  and,  when  used  by  him,  thrown 
into  one  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  between 
them. 

The  performance  was  to  be  a benefit  to  Miss 
Laura  Keene,  on  the  occasion  of  her  nearly 
one-thousandth  performance  of  the  part  of 
Florence  Trenchard  in  “Our  American  Cousin,” 
a play  which  had  brought  fame  not  only  to  her, 
but  to  Joseph  Jefferson  and  E.  A.  Sothern — both 
of  whom  were  in  Miss  Keene’s  stock  company 
when  the  play  began  its  enormously  successful 
career  in  New  York,  in  ’58,  but  neither  of  whom 
were  with  the  company  playing  in  Ford’s 
Theater.  Miss  Keene  was  making  this  her  fare- 
well performance  in  the  play,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  some  consequence  among  her  many 
admirers,  quite  apart  from  the  distinguished 
presence  in  the  President’s  box.  It  is  an  insig- 
nificant but  interesting  fact  that  on  the  night 
in  i860  when  the  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago  that  had  nominated  Lincoln  adjourned, 
a considerable  number  of  the  delegates  betook 
themselves,  after  the  excitement  of  those  stormy 
sessions,  to  see  Miss  Keene  in  this  same  play. 

Shortly  after  supper  Captain  Gatch  and  his 
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brother  left  their  hotel  and  sauntered  to  the 
theater,  enjoying  to  the  full  their  progress 
through  the  crowded  streets  where,  in  the 
balmy  softness  of  a mild  spring  evening,  people 
were  swarming  to  see  the  sights  and  mingle  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  on  the  news  of 
victory. 

At  the  box  office.  Captain  Gatch  bought  two 
tickets  for  unreserved  seats  in  the  balcony. 
Although  the  strangers  were  early  in  arriving, 
the  best  seats,  in  the  center  of  the  house,  were 
already  occupied,  and  they  had  to  content 
themselves  with  seats  rather  far  to  one  side  — 
the  right,  as  one  faced  the  stage,  or  O.P.  (oppo- 
site prompter)  side,  as  those  behind  the  scenes 
would  designate  it.  The  seats  they  took  were 
near  the  end  of  a row  and  close  to  a hand- 
somely decorated  upper  box  which  they  did 
not  know  was  intended  for  the  President’s  use. 

“From  where  we  were  seated,”  says  Captain 
Gatch,  “we  could  see  the  rear  of  the  box,  but 
had  no  view  of  the  front.  The  passage  that  led 
to  the  box-entrance  was  at  our  right,  and  we 
could  almost,  had  we  reached  over,  have 
touched  the  sentry  stationed  there. 

“The  play  was  well  under  way  when  we 
heard  a hearty  cheering,  which  commenced  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  in  a moment  we  saw 
the  presidential  party  enter.  The  President 
came  first, followed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris, 
and  Major  Rathbone.  General  Grant  and  his 
wife  were  not  of  the  party,  as  it  had  been 
announced  they  would  be.  Lincoln  walked 
slowly,  his  great  body  bent  forward,  his 
shoulders  wearing  a noticeable  stoop.  He 
carried  his  high  silk  hat  in  his  left  hand  and 
held  it  in  front  of  him,  with  its  top  down.  His 
smile  was  a sad  smile,  we  thought,  for  a man 
responding  to  such  a deafening  ovation  as  came 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  He  entered  the 
box  first,  closely  followed  by  the  others  of  his 
party.  Then  the  sentry  closed  the  door  and 
shut  off  our  view  of  them.  As  the  crowd  con- 
tinued its  wild  cheering,  the  President  stepped 
to  the  box  rail  and  acknowledged  the  applause 
with  dignified  bows  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
smiles.  In  a moment  he  sat  down,  and  the  per- 
formance was  resumed. 

“ 1 was  fascinated  by  Miss  Keene’s  fine  act- 
ing. She  seemed  bent  on  doing  her  best  that 
night,  and  the  play  was  thoroughly  absorbing. 
Now  and  then  I could  hear  Mr.  Lincoln 
chuckle,  but  1 could  not  see  him. 

“ It  was  during  a lull  in  the  action  of  a scene 
that  my  brother  and  I,  cramped  from  long  sit- 
ting in  one  posture,  rose  from  our  seats  to 
stretch  ourselves.  While  we  were  standing  in 
the  aisle  close  to  the  wall,  my  brother  called  my 
attention  to  a young  man  who  seemed  to  be 
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watching  the  play  from  a position  against  the 
wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  President’s  box. 
My  brother  remarked  this  young  man’s  striking 
appearance,  and  I agreed  with  him,  thinking 
him  the  handsomest  man  I had  ever  seen.  He 
had  a haughty  demeanor,  but  his  face  was  so 
calm  that  one  would  never  have  thought  of 
suspecting  him  of  any  dreadful  purpose.  I 
noticed,  though,  how  his  eyes  flashed  and  how 
sharp  was  their  contrast  to  his  pallid  counte- 
nance. 

“Presently  I saw  him  edge  toward  the  box 
without  changing  his  attitude,  and  then  enter 
the  passage-way  and  close  the  door  behind  him. 
Almost  instantly  the  house  was  startled  by  the 
loud  report  of  a pistol  shot.  People  leaped 
from  their  seats,  only  to  resume  them  again 
when  cries  of  ‘Sit  down!’  ‘Down  in  front!’ 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  house,  where 
the  auditors  thought  the  shot  was  part  of  the 
play.  The  men  in  the  orchestra,  who  knew 
better,  looked  around,  bewildered.  The  thing 
had  occurred  when  there  was  but  one  person 
on  the  stage,  and  he,  like  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  seemed  startled.  Then  the  bluish- 
white  smoke  drifted  slowly  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s box,  there  came  a woman’s  heart-rending 
shriek,  and  in  the  same  instant  I saw  the  hand- 
some young  man  leap  from  the  box,  catching 
his  spur  in  the  flags  that  decorated  the  front  as 
he  fell.  He  was  thrown  heavily  to  the  stage 
floor,  alighting  on  his  left  side.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall,  but  as  quick  as 
a flash  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  darted  across 
the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  In  his 
flight  he  brandished  a dagger  and  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice  and  in  a melodramatic  manner,  ‘Sic 
semper  tyrannis!’ 

“Then  the  crowd  went  mad.  A wilder  sight 
1 never  saw,  not  in  battle,  even.  Stunned  at 
first,  the  people  awoke  and  blazed  with  fierce 
passion  against  the  murderer,  yelling,  ‘Hang 
him!  Hang  him!’  They  shouted  and  screamed 
and  shrieked  hysterically  in  every  conceivable 
tone  and  key.  While  this  bedlam  was  going 
on,  there  began  the  mad,  terror-stricken  clam- 
bering of  the  people  toward  the  exits. 

“In  less  than  a minute  after  the  shot  was 
fired  some  one  called  to  me  to  bring  a doctor. 
1 answered  that  my  brother  was  a surgeon,  and 
a man  literally  dragged  us  into  the  box  where 
the  wounded  President  sat,  unconscious,  his 
head  fallen  on  his  breast.  On  entering,  we 
found  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone  opening 
Lincoln’s  collar  and  examining  his  breast  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  wound.  My  brother  intro- 
duced himself  as  a physician  and  made  haste 
to  find  the  wound.  He  raised  the  President’s 
head  to  a more  erect  position,  and  in  so  doing 


his  index  finger  on  the  left  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a jagged  hole  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s head  near  the  left  ear,  from  which  the 
brain  was  oozing.  Turning  to  Major  Rathbone, 
my  brother  said,  ‘Here  is  the  wound  and  it  is 
fatal.’ 

“While  my  brother  and  I laid  the  President 
on  the  floor  and  held  a handkerchief  over  the 
wound.  Major  Rathbone  sent  a messenger  for 
Surgeon-General  Barnes.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  do.  Major  Rathbone  was 
suffering  from  his  wound  and  nearly  prostrated 
by  the  awful  calamity.  Miss  Keene,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  box,  was  with  Miss  Harris  occu- 
pied in  ministering  to  poor,  distracted  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

“ It  seemed,  for  a few  moments,  as  if  we  were 
all  paralyzed.  Then  my  brother  broke  the 
silence  in  our  little  group  around  the  dying 
President,  so  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
tumult  all  about  us,  by  calling  Major  Rath- 
bone’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  in  a critical  condition  to  be  moved,  he 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  got  to  a private  house, 
or  some  more  fitting  place,  for  the  end  that 
was  so  imminent.  Accordingly,  we  two  — my 
brother  and  I — with  the  aid  of  a couple  of 
others,  raised  the  President  from  the  floor  and 
carried  him  through  the  passage-way,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  theater.  There  was 
silence  as  we  passed.  No  one  spoke.  As  we 
moved  slowly  across  the  street,  the  only  sound 
that  was  heard  above  the  sobbing  of  the  people 
was  the  hoof-beats  of  cavalry  already  approach- 
ing to  guard  the  street. 

“The  crowd  parted  to  let  us  through,  and  we 
carried  the  President  up  the  steps  of  a house, 
where  a man  who  was  standing  outside  looking 
on  at  the  commotion  said  we  might  come  in. 
He  showed  the  way  to  his  own  room,  a small 
one  on  the  first  floor,  and  we  laid  the  President 
on  this  young  man’s  bed.  The  young  man  was 
William  T.  Clark  of  Company  D,  13th  Massa- 
chusetts he  was  detailed  to  duty  in  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  and  was  lodging 
in  this  house,  which  belonged  to  a tailor  named 
Peterson. 

“Soon  there  was  a gathering  of  great  physi- 
cians, and  a hopeless  battle  against  death  began. 
No  hope  was,  entertained  at  any  time,  but  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  not  told  so. 

“Then,  as  the  great  men  of  the  nation  began 
to  assemble  around  the  death-bed,  my  brother 
and  I withdrew  to  the  windows  of  the  parlor, 
where  we  kept  silent  watch  through  the  night. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  there  most  of  the  time,  and 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln  and  others,  coming 
and  going.  Stanton  came,  and  spent  the 
night  between  the  little  room  where  Lincoln 
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lay  and  the  back  parlor,  where,  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  he  began  the  work  of  inquiring  into 
the  tragedy  by  calling  together  those  of  us  who 
knew  anything  of  the  evening’s  events  and  ask- 
ing us  for  our  account  of  them.  He  assumed 
charge  of  everything,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  wounded,  mortally,  it  was 
thought,  by  Booth’s  accomplice,  Payne. 

“ Hour  after  hour  1 stood  looking  into  the 
street.  Cavalry  patrolled  both  sides  of  Tenth 
Street,  as  far  in  either  direction  as  I could  see, 
and  the  steady  hoof-beats  of  the  horses  fell 
with  a rhythmic  regularity. 

“About  two  hours  before  sunrise  the  doctors 
realized  that  the  end  was  approaching.  The 
moans  that  had  harrowed  us  all  night  were 
hushed  now,  and  silence  fell  upon  us.  Outside, 
a dreary  rain  began  to  fall  in  the  gray  of  break- 
ing dawn,  which  ushered  in  that  sorrowful 
day. 

“Two  hours  after  Lincoln  breathed  his  last — 


which  was  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
o’clock  — I assisted  others  in  putting  his  body 
into  the  hearse.  Then,  when  the  mourning 
party  had  left  the  street,  my  brother  and  1 
crossed  over  to  the  theater  and  re-entered  it. 
Everything  within  was  confusion.  We  climbed 
to  the  stage  and  measured  the  exact  distance 
of  Booth’s  jump;  it  was  fourteen  feet. 

“Later  that  same  day  my  brother  and  I left 
Washington.  We  thought  Secretary  Stanton 
knew  our  names  and  would  call  on  us  if  we 
were  needed  further.  Perhaps  he  did  remem- 
ber us;  more  probably  he  forgot.  It  never 
occurred  to  us,  as  we  read  of  the  trial,  that  our 
evidence  could  be  of  any  value  — as,  indeed,  it 
could  not  have  been.  Only,  as  the  years  go  by 
and  those  who  are  left  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
tragedy  become  fewer  and  fewer,  I have  been 
prevailed  upon  by  my  friends  who  have  known 
my  story  these  forty  years  and  more,  to  talk 
about  it  for  publication.” 
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FORTY  years  ago  he  was  a poorly 
informed  playgoer  who  was  not  fairly 
conversant  with  the  history  of  that 
play  which  Lincoln  witnessed  the 
night  of  his  assassination.  But  to 
most  readers  of  this  generation  it  means  little 
or  nothing  that  Good  Friday  night,  April  14, 
1865,  was  nearly  the  one  thousandth  perform- 
ance of  Miss  Laura  Keene  as  Florence  Tren- 
chard  in  “Our  American  Cousin,”  and  the 
occasion  of  a benefit  to  her.  And  yet,  quite 
apart  from  its  connection  with  the  tragedy  of 
that  night,  Tom  Taylor’s  play  has  a history  of 
surpassing  interest  and  variety.  In  brief,  it  is 
somewhat  as  follows : 

During  the  years  1850-51,  when  the  World’s 
Fair  in  London  was  drawing  throngs  of  visitors 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  no  nation  was  more 
strongly  represented  in  the  exhibits  and  among 
the  sight-seers  than  the  United  States.  “Yan- 
kees” were  the  rage  in  London,  and  Yankee 
products  took  precedence  of  all  others.  As  one 
American  newspaper  writer  said,  in  describing 
the  Y ankee  mania : 

“ Hobbs’  locks  were  placed  on  the  doors  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  offices;  Colt’s  revolvers 
were  in  the  holsters  of  every  British  cavalry 
officer;  Connecticut  baby-jumpers  were  in  the 
royal  nursery;  and  Massachusetts  patent  back- 
acting,  self-adjusting,  rotary-motion,  open-and- 
shut  mouse-traps  were  the  terror  of  even  aristo- 
cratic rats.  Lord  John  Russell  ‘guessed’  and 
‘calculated’  on  the  Papal  Aggression  Bill; 
Palmerston  and  Disraeli  ‘whittled,’  one  on,  the 
other  around  the  Woolsack;  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  elegantly  worded  Court  Circular 
we  learned  that  at  a particular  fraction  of  an 
hour,  on  a particular  day  of  the  week,  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  aided  by  the 
Royal  Consort,  His  Highness  Prince  Albert,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  royal  family,  indulged  in 
three  half-pints  of  ‘peanuts’  and  four  and  two 
sixteenths  of  our  genuine  ‘pumpkin-pies,’  while 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
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were  seen  playing  ‘poker’  over  two  stiff  ‘Bour- 
bon whisky-slings.’” 

In  those  days  the  versatile  Tom  Taylor  was 
a young  barrister  who  had  recently  emancipated 
himself  from  his  professorship  of  English  at 
University  College,  London,  and  was  just  be- 
ginning to  establish  for  himself  that  position 
as  dramatic  critic  and  adapter,  humorist  and 
all-round  journalist,  that  led  him,  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  to  the  editorship  of  Punch. 
Taylor  saw  the  humorous  side  of  the  Yankee 
craze,  and  wrote  a play  about  it  which  he 
called  “Our  American  Cousin.”  The  leading 
character,  Asa  Trenchard,  was  virtually  written 
to  fit  a Yankee  comedian  named  Josiah  Silsby, 
then  playing  in  London,  and  when  the  play 
was  sold  by  Taylor  to  Mr.  Ben  Webster,  lessee 
of  the  Adelphi,  for  eighty  pounds,  it  was  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  Silsby  was  to 
be  featured  in  it. 

But  before  an  opportunity  to  put  the  play 
on  presented  itself,  the  Yankee  mania  rapidly 
declined,  and  Mr.  Webster,  instead  of  produ- 
cing “Our  American  Cousin,”  made  a present  of 
the  piece  to  Silsby,  who,  on  re-reading  it,  de- 
cided that  it  was  ineffective  and  laid  it  aside. 
Some  years  later,  in  California,  he  found  him- 
self in  need  of  a play,  and  rehearsed  the  Taylor 
comedy;  but  it  was  again  deemed  unlikely  to 
please  and  he  did  not  put  it  on. 

It  came  to  the  ears  of  Taylor,  in  1858,  that 
Silsby  was  dead,  and  also  that  he  had  never 
used  the  “American  Cousin”  play;  and  having 
a copy  of  it  among  his  manuscripts,  Taylor  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  John  Chandler 
Bancroft  Davis,  secretary  of  the  United  States 
legation  in  London.  Mr.  Davis,  on  arriving 
in  New  York,  took  the  play  first  to  Lester 
Wallack.  That  admirable  manager  saw  in  it 
no  possibilities  for  his  company,  but  advised 
Mr.  Davis  to  take  it  to  Miss  Laura  Keene, 
then  managing  a theater  of  her  own  on  the 
east  side  of  Broadway,  between  Bleecker  and 
Houston  Streets,  and  to  say  to  her  that  there 
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was  a part  in  the  play  that  might  be  excel- 
lently adapted  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  her  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  although  of  distin- 
guished stage  ancestry  and  a personal  stage 
experience  covering  nearly  his  whole  life,  had 
not  yet  made  any  considerable  mark  for  him- 
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ments  by  costumers  and  scene-painters,  the 
date  of  the  first  performance  had  to  be  post 
poncd  two  weeks.  Miss  Keene  was  sufficiently 
in  need  of  something  to  fill  the  interim  to  buy  — 
on  the  recommendation  of  her  business  manager 
and  of  Mr.  Jefferson  — • the  Taylor  play  outright 
for  one  thousand  dollars. 


self.  He  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old, 
and  most  people  thought  he  had  ability, — as 
for  him,  he  felt  sure  of  it ! — but,  so  far,  his 
chance  had  not  presented  itself. 

Miss  Keene,  when  approached  with  the  Tay- 
lor play,  was  not  much  interested.  She  was 
preparing  a production  of  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  and  all  her  energies  and  re- 
sources were  directed  thereunto.  It  happened, 
nowever,  that  work  on  the  Shakspere  play  went 
forward  tardily,  and,  owing  to  some  disappoint- 


Jefferson,  in  his  “Autobiography,”  has  vivid- 
ly described  the  scene  when  the  stop-gap  play 
that  was  to  make  fame  and  fortune  for  three 
of  those  present  was  read  to  Miss  Keene’s 
company. 

“The  reading,”  he  says,  “took  place  in  the 
green-room,  and  many  were  the  furtive  glances 
cast  at  Mr.  Couldock  and  me  as  the  strength 
of  Abel  Mur  colt  and  Asa  Trenchard  were  re- 
vealed. Poor  Sothern  sat  in  the  corner,  look- 
ing quite  disconsolate,  fearing  there  was  nothing 
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in  the  play  that  would  suit  him;  and  as  the 
dismal  lines  of  Dundreary  were  read,  he  glanced 
over  at  me  with  a forlorn  expression,  as  much 
as  to  say,  ‘ I am  cast  for  that  dreadful  part’  — 
little  dreaming  that  the  character  of  the  imbe- 
cile lord  would  turn  out  to  be  the  stepping-stone 
to  his  fortune.  The  success,  of  the  play  proved 
the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  three  persons 
- — Laura  Keene,  Sothern,  and  myself.” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  comprehensible  to  the 
play-going  world  how  the  play-acting  world  is 
ever  alert  for  that  “chance”  which  every  actor 
feels  is  all  he  needs  to  make  him  rich  and 
famous.  Each  new  play  is  full  of  potentiali- 
ties — until  it  is  read  or  the  parts  are  appor- 
tioned; then  it  is  seen  to  be  quite  fiendishly 
calculated  to  keep  nearly  or  quite  every  one 
in  the  company  from  doing  what  nature  de- 
signed him  for  and  art  calls  him  to  do.  Either 
the  playwright  went  malevolently  about  this 
repression  business,  or  the  stage-manager 
schemed  it  out  and  achieved  his  ends  by  giving 
everybody  exactly  the  wrong  part. 

“Poor  Sothern,”  as  Jefferson  called  him, 
may  well  have  been  disconsolate  over  the  forty- 
seven  silly  lines  allotted  him.  It  was  only  one 
more  disappointment  in  a long  list,  but  Sothern 
felt  that  the  list  was  already  too  long,  and 
that  the  profession  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
against  all  the  traditions  of  his  family  was 
ill-chosen  and  were  better  abandoned.  He  had 
been  acting  for  nine  years  — all  but  two  years 
of  the  time  in  America  — and  had  met  with 
small  success  indeed.  About  the  time  of  that 
reading  in  Laura  Keene’s  green-room,  Sothern 
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was  writing  home  to  one  of  his  English  friends 
about  “a  long,  struggling  tear”  that  forced  its 
way  down  his  “cheek,  that  fate  had  done 
naught  but  cuff  for  years,”  and  telling  of  gray 
hairs  which  “ have  been  forced  through  the 
hotbed  of  my  weary  skull.” 

It  was  to  this  ambitious,  hard-working,  but 
almost  through-hoping  young  Englishman  of 
two-and-thirty  that  the  silly  lines  of  Dundreary 
fell.  At  first  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  with 
the  part;  “and  certainly,”  as  Jefferson  testifies, 
“for  the  first  two  weeks  it  was  a dull  effort  and 
produced  but  little  effect.”  Then  Sothern 
asked  permission  to  rewrite  Dundreary,  and, 
this  being  granted,  he  began  to  feel  his  way 
with  his  audiences  by  introducing  little  ex- 
travagances of  speech  and  action.  Some  of 
these  were  the  result  of  marvelously  minute 
studies  he  had  made  from  real  types, — he 
used  to  contend,  when  charged  with  the  exag- 
gerations of  Dundreary,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  portrayal  he  had  not  taken  direct  from 
life, — and  some  of  them  were  happy  acci- 
dents, like  the  famous  skipping  walk.  Of  this 
walk  it  is  told  that  at  a rehearsal  of  the  play, 
Sothern,  to  keep  warm  in  the  cold  theater, 
was  hopping  and  skipping  about  the  outer 
confines  of  the  stage,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  his  fellow-actors,  when  Miss  Keene 
called  sharply  to  him  and  asked  if  that  were 
part  of  his  rehearsal.  He  replied  promptly 
that  it  was,  and  in  a spirit  of  bravado  kept 
on.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  introduced  the  skip 
into  his  entrance  that  night,  and  found  that  it 
was  an  instantaneous  success,  bringing  a tre- 
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mendous  laugh  for  Dundreary  where  before 
there  had  been  only  tolerance.  Cautiously, 
artistically,  he  proceeded  to  elaborate  the  part 
until,  as  Jefferson  magnanimously  says,  “Be- 
fore the  first  month  was  over  he  stood  side  by 
side  with  any  other  character  in  the  play;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  run  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
considerably  in  advance  of  us  all.” 

The  piece,  put  on  for  a fortnight,  ran  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  consecutive  nights  — 
a phenomenal  run  for  that  epoch  — and  thor- 
oughly established,  in  New  York  at  least,  the 
fame  of  Jefferson  and  Sothern,  and  transformed 
them  both  from  more  or  less  discouraged  young 
“members  of  stock”  to  men  with  ambition  — 
and  confidence  — to  “star.” 

When  the  curtain  descended  the  first  night 
on  Jefferson’s  immediately  successful  presenta- 
tion of  Asa  Trenchard,  “visions  of  large  type, 
foreign  countries,  and  increased  remuneration” 
floated  before  him,  and  he  was  already  resolved 
to  be  a star. 

Accordingly,  when  at  the  end  of  March  “A 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  was  put  on, — 
not  because  the  demand  for  “Our  American 
Cousin”  had  abated,  but  because  Miss  Keene 
had  grown  tired  of  her  part  and  tireder  of 
hearing  her  two  comedians  praised  above  her- 
self,— Jefferson,  who  had  not  got  on  well  witli 
Miss  Keene  and  who  was  of  no  mind  to  abandon 
Asa  Trenchard,  told  her  that  he  would  not  re- 
join her  company  next  season.  She  reproached 
him  with  lack  of  gratitude;  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  thought  the  honors  were  about  even, 
and  that,  “anyway,”  he  was  going  to  “star”; 
at  which  Miss  Keene  sniffed  her  contempt  and 
inquired  in  what  play  he  would  storm  the 
country.  He  replied  that,  with  her  permis- 
sion, he  purposed  to  act  “Our  American 
Cousin.”  Miss  Keene  indicated  that  he  “had 
another  purpose  coming  to  him,”  so  to  speak. 
And  there  the  matter  rested  for  a time,  until 
she  deputed  her  business  manager  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  — she  herself  not  being  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  that  hoity-toity  young  man  — 
and  require  him  to  resign  the  part  of  Boltom 
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in  favor  of  Mr.  Blake,  a comedian  of  her  com- 
pany who  had  had  no  part  in  the  Taylor  play. 
This  Jefferson  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if  Mr. 
Blake  wanted  to  play  in  “A  Midsummer  Night  ” 
he  could  play  Puck.  As  Mr.  Blake  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts  and  was  un- 
wieldy to  boot,  this  suggestion  did  not  meet 
with  favor  in  any  quarter,  and  there  was  a 
bitter  quarrel,  which  finally  came  to  an  end  by 
Jefferson's  offer  to  lend  his  far  slenderer  and 
sprightlier  person  to  Puck  if  Miss  Keene  would 
let  him  star  in  Taylor’s  play,  and  give  her,  for 
the  use  of  it,  one  half  the  profits.  His  starring 
venture  was  not  a success,  and  in  September 
he  joined  Boucicault’s  forces  at  the  Winter 
Garden.  But  during  the  years  1861-65  he 
toured  Australia  and  South  America,  playing 
Asa  Trenchard  with  some  little  success. 

The  part  was  never  again  so  prominent  in 
his  career  as  during  that  first  run  in  New  York; 
but  Asa  had  done  something  for  him  which  put 
his  performance  of  that  character,  and  even 
the  confidence  it  gave  him  in  his  abilities,  quite 
among  the  lesser  results,  for  him,  of  Tom  Tay- 
lor’s play;  it  led  him  to  Rip  Van  Winkle! 
The  success  he  achieved  as  Asa  was  of  a sort 
he  longed  to  duplicate,  and  in  his  attempts 
to  analyze  it  he  evolved  the  idea  of  a Rip 
Van  Winkle  play,  three  or  four  bad  dramatiza- 
tions of  which  had  already  been  acted  without 
any  considerable  success.  So  much  for  Jeffer- 
son’s fortune  as  indebted  to  Taylor’s  play. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  out  by  just 
what  arrangement  with  Miss  Keene  Sothern 
got  the  rights  to  Dundreary,  but  he  played  it 
in  this  country  for  months  after  she  discon- 
tinued the  piece,  and  in  November,  1861,  he 
opened  with  it  at  the  Haymarket,  London, 
where,  after  a month  of  discouraging  business, 
it  suddenly  caught  on,  and  played  to  crowded 
houses  for  four  hundred  consecutive  nights. 

The  part  continued  to  be  Sothern’s  most 
famous  characterization,  and  he  acted  in  it 
with  undiminishing  success  until  he  died. 
Nothing  else  he  ever  did  created  such  a furore; 
indeed,  few  things  that  anybody  ever  did  on 
the  stage  have  been  so  great  popular  achieve- 
ments or  have  belonged  so  solely  to  their 
creators.  The  fortunes  Dundreary  earned  for 
Sothern  were  princely;  the  fame  he  made  for 
Sothern  was  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  any  other 
comedian  of  his  day;  the  fashions  he  set  for  all 
the  world  were  comparable  to  nothing  in  recent 
stage  history : Dundreary  coats,  Dundreary 
whiskers.  Dundreary  vests  and  monocles,  had 
almost  as  universal  vogue  as  " Dundrearyisms” 
— some  of  which  latter  remain  to  us  yet  in  the 
oft-quoted  “ Birds  of  a feather  gather  no  moss” 
and  similar  perverted  parables. 


It  was  amid  the  laughter  of  this  piece  — 
which  he  knew  by  heart  — that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  planned  to  accomplish  the  murder  of 
Lincoln.  When,  on  the  morning  of  April 
14,  as  he  sat  reading  his  letters  in  Mr.  Ford’s 
office,  he  heard  that  the  President  was  going 
to  attend  the  performance  that  night,  he 
determined  on  a plan  of  action  that  came 
incredibly  near  allowing  him  to  affect  his 
escape  and  leave  the  deed,  done  in  the  sight 
of  hundreds,  shrouded  in  mystery. 

I am  indebted  — after  having  interviewed 
every  discoverable  survivor  of  the  audience  at 
Ford’s  Theater  that  fateful  Good  Friday  night, 
and  being  told  that  the  presidential  party  ar- 
rived at  8.30,  at  9.00,  at  9.30,  and  at  all  the  times 
between  — • to  Mr.  George  C.  Maynard  for  a defi- 
nite statement.  Mr.  Maynard,  then  of  the  War 
Telegraph  Office  and  now  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum, was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  theater 
programs.  On  the  margin  of  the  long  play-bill 
of  that  night  he  made  a note  of  the  point  in  the 
play  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  and  wrote 
down  the  lines  being  spoken  as  the  presidential 
party  entered  the  box.  Florence  Trenchard  was 
trying  to  tell  a joke  to  Dundreary,  who  — of 
course  — did  not  see  it. 

“Can’t  you  see  it?”  she  said. 

‘No,  I can’t  see  it,”  he  assured  her. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  box 
on  the  upper  right-hand  side  of  the  house,  and 
Miss  Keene,  catching  sight  of  him,  said,  “Well, 
everybody  can  see  that!”  nodding  toward  the 
box.  And  the  orchestra  struck  up  “ Hail  to  the 
Chief,”  the  audience  cheered,  and  the  play  was 
at  a standstill  for  a minute. 

In  the  elder  Sothern’s  prompt-book  (pre- 
served by  his  son)  this  incident  occurs  late  in 
the  first  act;  whether  it  was  the  same  in  Miss 
Keene’s  version  I have  been  unable  to  learn, 
but  it  probably  was,  and  that  would  fix  the 
time  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  entrance  at  about  half- 
past eight  or  a quarter  to  nine. 

The  shot  was  fired  during  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act.  It  was  during  the  scene  when 
Asa  is  alone  on  the  stage  that  Booth  fired, 
jumped,  and  made  his  frantic  rush  across  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  the  “prompt  entrance”  on 
the  opposite  side  and  out  through  that  to  the 
stage  door. 

The  play,  interrupted  at  that  point,  was 
never  again  presented  in  Washington  until  De- 
cember 12,  1907,  when  the  younger  Sothern 
revived  it  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Seward  house  where  Secretary  Seward 
was  nearly  done  to  death  by  Booth’s  accom- 
plice, Lewis  Payne,  on  the  same  fatal  night  of 
Lincoln’s  murder. 


